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that has appeared in recent years, and whether it is not likely to 
give a new impetus to sociological study. The plan of certain parts 
is not very clear, and there is a manifest lack of perspective in the 
arrangement of certain materials, particularly the historical ones, 
but the book really does get at the heart of the socializing forces in a 
way that is as refreshing as it is unusual. Sumner finds little place for 
the type of bastard psychology which constitutes so large a part of 
current sociological speculation. He occasionally allows himself 
to indulge in analyses of the psychic characters of groups, as in the 
case of the Japanese, Chinese and Hindoos (pp. 70-74), but he does 
it without the use of any special jargon. He likewise deprecates 
the passion for social ethics, for ' ' we can find all kinds of forces in 
history except ethical forces" (p. 475), and " 'immoral' never 
means anything but contrary to the mores of the time and place" 
(p. 418). When he attacks current problems he does so in a spirit 
largely dominated by the laissez-faire philosophy, and his belief 
in the passionless progress of historical evolution sometimes carries 
him to the borders of determinism or even of fatalism. Although 
more than six hundred authors are cited there is almost no use of 
the works of contemporary sociologists, the great mass of the mate- 
rials used being anthropological or historical. Furthermore there 
is only a minimum of the arbitrary terminology that has become 
fashionable. Sumner has a terminology of his own but it is chiefly 
one which deals with concrete things rather than with abstractions 
and vague categories. This in fact is the characteristic which par- 
ticularly sets the book off from other recent works in the field of 
sociology and which gives promise of a new and practical trend in 
the science. 

Ulysses G. Weatherlt. 
University of Indiana. 

Sin and Society. An Analysis of Latter-Day Iniquity. By Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross, Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. With a letter from President Roosevelt. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Pp. xi, 167. $1). 

This is a most wholesome book. It deserves the hearty com- 
mendation which President Roosevelt's letter gives it. It is a 
series of essays analyzing the shortcomings of the public and busi- 
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ness morality of the day. Though a popular rather than a scientific 
work, it is written from the sociological point of view, and illus- 
trates in a striking way the service which sociology may render to 
social ethics. The whole book is a clear demonstration of how a 
morality adapted to a simple, scattered population, living largely 
by agriculture, may be totally unadapted to a complexly organ- 
ized, highly independent industrial society, living largely in urban 
communities. In a masterly analysis Professor Ross shows how 
the morality of our fathers, Puritanic though it may have been as 
regards private conduct, falls far short of meeting the requirements 
of the present social life. As Professor Ross puts it, "Our social 
organization has developed to a stage where the old righteousness is 
not enough. We need an annual supplement to the Decalogue." 
In his letter of commendation President Roosevelt tersely sums 
up the argument of the book thus: "You show that the worst 
evils we have to combat have inevitably evolved along with the 
evolution of society itself, and that the perspective of conduct 
must change from age to age, so that our moral judgment may be 
recast in order to more effectively hold to account the really dan- 
gerous foes of our present civilization." 

No doubt there are many people whom the book will not please. 
It castigates the "new varieties of sin" and "sinners" too freely 
to please everybody, especially those who have been caught by 
the recent advance of moral standards. Yet it cannot be said 
that the book is written from the standpoint of any class. 
Its appeal rather is to the sense of right, and to conscience, 
generally. The book is, moreover, written in the interest of 
the present social order, not of some Utopian order. The author 
shows that only by regulating "the rules of the game," by 
checking monopoly and commercial greed, can we hope to avoid 
revolutionary socialism and "the man on horseback." His plea 
for a "transfigured individualism," or rather, as I should prefer to 
call it, a "socialized individualism," sounds a constructive note 
which might well be made a rallying-cry for those believers in 
the present order of society who shrink, nevertheless, from the 
unsocialized individualism which the social life of to-day so richly 
exhibits. 

That such a work, advocating a general rise in the moral stand- 
ards and judgments of society, should have sprung from the criti- 
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cal, scientific study of social conditions, is significant of the present 
trend of the social sciences of our time. The book deserves a wide 
reading. No one who seeks to guide public opinion, whether he be 
journalist, statesman, clergyman or teacher, can afford to miss get- 
ting its point of view — that of social solidarity as the basis of social 
morality. 

Charles A. Ell wood. 
University of Missouri. 

The Development of Western Civilization. A Study in Ethical, 
Economic, and Political Evolution. By J. Dorse y Forrest. 
Professor of Sociology and Economics in Butler College. (Chi- 
cago : University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. xii, 406. $2 net) . 

This work represents the expansion of a doctor's dissertation, 
and is an attempt to interpret psychologically the historical move- 
ment among civilized peoples during the last 2500 years. The 
book is a contribution of importance to the literature of both his- 
tory and sociology. 

The point of view of the work is perhaps sufficiently expressed 
by the following quotation taken from the appendix (p. 207) : " A 
knowledge of social development depends in part upon an under- 
standing of the changes which have gone on in the consciousness of 
men; for as every change in society must change the intellectual 
constitution of the individuals who compose it, so every such modi- 
fication of consciousness becomes a new factor in social develop- 
ment and must express itself in a modification of society." In 
other words, social evolution is to be interpreted in terms of the 
ends or ideals which control society, although the actual economic, 
political, and ethical conditions, under which the ideals are worked 
out, are also to be taken fully into account. 

The psychological principles which Professor Forrest makes use 
of in his interpretation of social evolution are largely those of 
Prof. John Dewey, and this he abundantly acknowledges at various 
points in the text. 

Professor Forrest accepts the theory that modern civilization is 
the result of the appropriation by the Teutons of the social ideals 
of the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans. Just what these 
ideals were and how they became blended in the civilization of 



